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trial conflicts instigated by police-sponsored labor groups. In 1903 Zubatov was dismissed and exiled to Vladimir. Simultaneously police support was withdrawn from the Moscow associations and from most of their counterparts in St. Petersburg, Minsk, and other industrial centers. Deprived of official patronage, the movement collapsed, leaving the field free, and the ground well prepared, for the revolutionaries.
UNA'ERSITY STUDENTS
In the closing decades of the empire, university students occupied in Russian political life a place grossly out of proportion to what may be regarded as their legitimate due. Youth has a natural craving for excitement and activity, at times boisterous and not necessarily wise. In countries of different political background and older cultural tradition than Russia (and this applies to relatively 44new" countries such as the United States), the outlet for this enthusiasm and longing for action is provided by organized sports and extra-curricular activities which form an essential part of academic programs. Russia had no national pastime comparable to baseball, football, or cricket and her higher schools did not initiate their students in the subtle art of "playing the game." Russian intellectuals looked down upon what is known today as athletics, and youthful highbrows, however undistinguished their academic record, derided sports as a shameful waste of time and a desecration of the temple.
The university charter of 1884, moreover, denied the student body the right of corporate organization, and outlawed even the most innocent non-political student associations and clubs. With such outlets for gregarious instincts blocked, energy and urge for public service were driven into underground channels. Radical and revolutionary doctrines command everywhere a following, especially among those who stand on the threshold of life. In Russia such doctrines thrived on the inequities of autocracy and, from the beginning of the revolutionary movement, had many adherents in the universities. The fatuous rules of 1884, however, unwittingly created for the revolutionary student organizations a position of quasi-monopoly. Membership in underground groups involves serious personal risks and calls for devotion and discipline. Although the latter was hardly a characteristic of the Russian revolutionary movement, revolutionary student organizations found themselves in a strong strategic position in the amorphous mass